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The Shape of Things 
he Shape of Thing: 
1948 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN GOT OFF scandals than this if it were to make hay while the August 


a ly i ng start in the Caucus Room of the Senat e Off Ic 


Building, under the painfull; 
aus &> 42sad iit r* sidale J 
m of war contracts. Through the miasma of perjury 


thin guise of an investiga- 
id peanut politics generated by the Fer; euson-Brewster 
committee, a few broad observations can be made. The 
Republicans, drugged by four straight knockdowns, go 
right on fighting Roosevelt, by reflex, as though he we 
still in the ring. This is evident in the prompt and en- 
thusiastic choice of son Elliott as a major target, even if 
we ignore the sworn testimony of one witness that the 
committee’s assistant counsel had privately remarked: 
We are not using a shotgun; we are shooting at him 
It is just as apparent, from his 
ywn admissions, that the President's son had been char- 
icteristically indiscreet enough to give the investigators 
i little ammunition, though it was grapeshot rather than 
be said in defense of the 


{Elliott} with a cannon.” 


annonball. Nor can anything 
transaction whereby plane-manufacturer Howard Hughes 
retained, for $10,000, the committee’s former counscl, 
Hugh Fulton. All this is small stuff, with 
no fraud even alleged thus far—only a minor lobbying 
peration, hardly to be compared with the expansive 
activity of greater corporations in search of larger war 


however, 


contracts. % 


THIS PICAYUNE INQUIRY, NOW SUSPENDED, 
is a burlesque of the great Senatorial probes of the 
past, such as the Walsh-Wheeler performance that sank 
the Harding Administration and sent some of its top 
officials to jail. Unfortunately for the political hopes of 
the Republicans, Brewster and Ferguson appear to have 
no comparable targets. What is more, Brewster himself, 
long regarded as a Washington errand-boy for Pan 
American Airways, is as vulnerable as the victims of his 
subpoenas. No one can picture old Tom Walsh squirm- 
ing in the witness chair before his own committee, 


( harged, as Brewster was charged by Hughes, with o fering 


to squash an investigation if the suspect would agree to 
merge his concern with a corporation favored by 
Senator. Still less can one imagine Walsh and his accuser 
calling each other liars one day and agreeing to drop 
their respective charges the next. The sudden adjourn- 
ment of the hearings until November may 
the G. O. P. realized it would have to fin 


+ 


} 
mc 


indicate that 
d more noisome 


sun shone-—and better investigators to expose ¢ 


™~ 
WHAT CONSTANTINE POULOS PREDICTED IN 
7 he Nation of June 2 
Administrator Griswold’s arrival in Greece, 


8 has already begun to happen. On 
the eve of 
Poulos w rote: 


we are worth. . . . They'll take the dollars, they'll make 


‘The Greeks in power will use us for 


some revisions in their economic and political policies to 


please us, and sooner or later they'll ask for more money, 
The Greek government has not yet asked for more mone 

it could hardly raise the ante while the first jeeps and 
trucks and guns are still being unloaded in the Piracus 
But last week, Premier Maximos dispatched a note to 
Mr. Griswo 
“in favor of the army’ 
the American aid funds on the Greek military establish- 


ld and to Washington requesting the revisi 
: of the present plan to spend j h ralf 


ment and half on the civilian economy. The note also 
merican arme 
. Watch 


weeks pass, and see 


inted at the probable eventual need of A 
forces to clean up the guerrillas. That is the st 
closely, fellow-citizens, as the 
whether the guerrilla forces don’t grow and grow, and 
banditry increase, and the Communist threat mount. 
goods go to Greece from Americ 
anicky Co 


nack +} } find 
pocxers Oey ull mately nnd 


Watch what sorts of 


Watch your dollars, voted by a neress; find 


my 


out, if you can, into whose 


their way. The implementation of the Truman doctrine 
has only begu ” 


ZEAL IN BACKING 


and Hungary for 


THE SOVIET DELEG ATES 
acy of Bulgaria, Rumania, 
e U nited Nat 


er 
ice last week. His argument before the 


the candid 
me mbership in th 


ions led him onto rathe 


thin ideo eaical i 


Security Council’s Committee on New Members was not 
exactly strengthened by an elaborate denunciation of 


American ideas of human rights in blag and on the 


new labor law and the loyalty check-up in particular. 
The Nation doesn't like those measures any better than 


Mr. Krasiinikov does. bat we seem to ne that the 


Soviet government also goes in for loyalty 


c 


tests on rather 
2 massive scale. The Russian representati ould prob- 
a2 HiassiV¥e Malic ¢ u ian representanove would } roi 

ably remind us that the Soviet Union is a revolutionary 
— = _ .o- 
ap prying aemocratic 
groups. But this th 


ated insistenc e that 


state which makes no pretense of 


oA 


ne 


safeguards to oppositior esis has been 


. 
~ 
: , oa a 
weakened, we think, by Russia’s renc 
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it is, indeed, a democracy, after its fashion. Anyhow, 
we are sure Mr. Krasilnikov will do better for his 
Balkan clients if he sticks to the considerable merits of 
their case, and foregoes the satisfaction of exposing 
American “hypocrisy” in the area of human rights. 
» 

NOW THAT SENORA PERON HAS PEDDLED 
the glories of her husband's dictatorship through West- 
ern Europe, the Argentine regime is laying plans to break 
down sales resistance in the United States. Peter Edson, 
the Scripps-Howard columnist, reported last week that a 
contract had been drawn up between the Perén govern- 
ment and Edward S. Fenton of New York for a propa- 
ganda campaign in this country. Questioning Mr. Fenton 
directly, we got not only confirmation of the contract 
story but a good indication of the approach he has 
in mind. He says that Perén is thoroughly anti-com- 
munist and has always been just as thoroughly pro- 
American, Little in the way of public relations will be 
required to establish the first point, though Perén d 
have a brief flirtation with the Communists last year, and 
they with him. But it should take even more than the 
$5,000,000 supposedly allotted for the campaign to put 
ovef point number two. Mr. Fenton will have to black 
out the public memory of Perén’s intimate connections 
with Axis emissaries throughout the war, and of 
his galling declaration of war against Germany on! 
after Hitler had already taken to the bunker that was to 
be his crematory. If this is to be a successful promotion 
venture, Mr. Fenton will have to get more cooperation 
from Buenos Aires than we think can be counted on 
from the current exchange of diplomatic amenities. In 
his position, we would ask for more than verbal gestures 
at the coming Rio conference. We might also ask the 
Argentine to stop profiteering on misery by selling wheat 
to a starved world at $5.50 a bushel, roughly twice the 
price exacted by those bloated Yangui imperialists who 
are Perén's favorite whipping boys. 


The Dollar Crisis 


HE British government's program for meeting the 
‘ta crisis, drastic as it appears, is less severe than 
many commentators expected. Yet there was nothing in 
the various ministerial speeches in the House of Com- 
mons to suggest that the critical nature of the situation 
had in any way been exaggerated. Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointed out that the exist- 
ing gap between international payments and receipts 
meant exhaustion of the American loan before the end 
of this year. Nor are the sharp import cuts, now to be 
imposed, likely to solve the problem, even with the help 
of expanded exports, which reached a higher level in 
1946 than in 1938, as Mr. Attlee pointed out in his 
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ch to the nation last Sunday. Under the best of cir- 
umstances, it is difficult to see how Britain can avoid 
heavy drafts on its limited gold reserve in 1948 unless 
Marshall plan produces substantial new aid. Conse- 


y rl 


nily, it is not surprising that the Attlee program has 
I 


1 an unfavorable reception. 
Tory criticism was, of course, to be expected under 
any circumstances. It has been violent but largely rhetor- 
il. If the oe has any alternative plan to offer, it 


is yet to make it pub lic. A group of Labor left-wingers, 
i ‘ 


the other aia tie een very specific in its attacks 
> propos ils which, indeed, 
Minister 
lined them ; wate narh \eeting of ly 30. I 

ned them at a private party mecting on July 30. In 
-d cuts in the armed 


on the inadequacy of the Attl« 


~*~ , } ¢ a” ] . La dese 
ear to have been diluted since the Prime 


particular, they complain that propos 
rces are insufficient. They would like to see a definite 
te set for withdrawal of all British troops from Pales- 
tine, and they fail to see the necessity of maintaining a 
home establishment far above prewar strength. 
Again, the Labor back-benchers are not satisfied that 
the government has adhered to the principle of equality 
of sacrifice in its new measures to hold down consump- 
tion and boost production. They point out that workers 
are being asked to work longer hours on a slimmer diet, 
to submit to partial restoration of wartime “direction of 
labor,’ and to refrain from demanding higher wages. 
Industry is also asked not to increase — but a 
milar appeal a year ago was ignored. The left-wing 
critics believe that additional profit-taxes should be im- 
sed now so as to check expenditures from unearned 
incomes. 

Another left-wing proposal is of particular interest 
to this country. It is a suggestion that the British gov- 
ernment forthwith notify Washington that it can no 
longer be bound by Article 9 of the loan agreement. 
Actually, while unwilling to take unilateral action, Mr. 
Attlee has asked the United States to suspend both this 
clause, which prohibits discrimination in purchasing im- 
ports, and also the clause providing for full converti- 
bility of current sterling. The latter provision, when it 
senashe effective July 
from the pound, adding greatly to British difficulties. It 


Ds 


15, assisted an unexpected flight 


has also backfired on some American interests. Arguing 
reasonably enough, that it cannot afford dollars for films 
when it lacks dollars for food, the British government 
has staggered Hollywood by a prohibitive import tax on 
foreign movies. The alternative, a much more agrec- 
able one to American film makers, was to block all 
a limited amount of foreign movie earnings in Britain. 
But this step would have violated the convertibility clause 
of the loan agreement. 

The anti-discrimination clause makes it impossible for 
Britain to buy commodities for which it can pay in 
sterling while excluding those which can only be paid 


for in dollars. Thus it cannot, for instance. buy South 


\ 
American oranges unless it is also prepared to buy Call- 
fornia ones offcred at the same price. This ban on dis- 
crimination is very near to the heart of the Stats Depart- 


ment, for it is an integral part of the campaign to re 
establish multilateral international trade. Yet, as long 
as the overpowering American trade surplus dominates 
the world-trade picture, strictly multilateral trading ts 
most unlikely. Non-discrimination requires that restric- 
rom the United States must ap 


equally to imports from other countries. As a result, the 


tions of imports 


dollar shortage may force the British to reduce thei 
meager cheese ration. while Italy, perhaps, 1s unable to 
dispose of her surplus cheese. 

Absurdities of this kind are bringing the principle of 
multilateralism into disrepute. When countries lack the 
means to buy from us, we cannot expect them to starve 
quietly if their situation can be improved by barter deals. 
The Nation has supported the Administration's trade 
program, but until a more balanced international econ 
s full adoption is obviously im 

Britain will be rc 


therefore, that 
lieved of those loan conditions which are throttling it 


omy has been achieved, it 
practicable. We hope, 


A New Spanish Upset 
had long been 


expected by those familiar with the problems of the 


HE resignation of the Llopis € abine 


opanisnh emigration, but the circumstances in which it 
’ , | } ~ | =. ? > \'\ hb . ¢ | 
took place are none the less disquieting. When the Lloj S 
en aay = es ee ee 
geovernment was formed by President Martinez Barrio in 


Paris last February, after the resignation of Pr me Minis 


t , 


ter Giral, it met gato indifference or outright hostilrty 


mong most ee iR epublicans, who simply could not 
understand why the Republican cause had been entrusted 
a group of men. Within a few months, tl 


sis had faile 


to so weak 


ually moribund. Sefior L! 


regime was virt 


to advance by an inch his double purpose—to win tl 
} 2 } sant anal + . 

support of the British Labor government and to reach a 

understanding with the Spanish Monarchists 


Ligpis’s visit to London last spring was a bitter dis 


appointment. He found Mr. Bevin in no mood to discus 


ee a eo hi - Besiteh, anmmebae 

a change of regime in a Spaio; in fact, the British monetar 
} ) 1, ae > , 

accord with Franco was signed under the very nose « 


the Spanish Republican Premier. The Monarchists proved 


+> 


nneoad . she +h, se , ee 
no more disposed to negotiate with his feeble abine 


. — ee — 
Smarting under this double rebuff, L 


remaining alternative; he began to pose as an uncompro- 
mising “resistant” who rejected any deal with rightist 
groups. In his new role, the Premier not only failed t 
convince rank-and-file Repu 
tenable situation inside his own Socialist group. Th 
group is composed of two chief _ ents, followers « 

Indalecio Prieto and those of the lat Fr rancisco Largo 


A fier tha Aa } y 5 . 
C. ) Aes the death of Cielieen. who 


a 


had always 








enjo 1 tr | y 1D x the workers, no 
realts 1 ha iought of chalienging 
Prieto’s claim to lead p of the group. Thr ks 
iyo, Pri ) { rom Mexico ind tOOK ! 1A 1 

On July 25, the Pricto Socialists held a strategy con- 
fer «3 their headquarters. The chief ques- 


} Lan: , —e sl4 ntinne 
tion was wh he Llopis government should continu 
1 nerit el] } -— FP ve trla m ; ant 
spite ims r rad, or should pive piace to a new Mi 1 
: 
repre ? Prieto po In this debate, Llopis 
i _ i 
. ! wry) y ] } + ha Idh 14 hie ou muir f + » 
Naive: I i tnat he could Hhoid Nis Own against fc 
1 B ; t the ld leader began to 
rea i ment 1é@ V oid leaacer Degan t 
i! t tlong with him. The T 
sS Iu r } ) or x h 
) S 1 i LVv¢ la Mprol > 
II C element 1g the Monarcl 
] = » Ren 1 
1 Lif | q ion of restoring the Repub 
We a . . , apt hl 
lic. They are ready for any kind of arrangement that will 
. : , “AIM Me 1,4; x 
eliminate Franco, and their chief recommendation was 
to liquidate the government and force through the plans 


for a plebiscite. On this, Prieto was sure of a majority 


against the ‘‘resistant’’ Llopis. Repudiated by his own 
group, Llopis was, in effect, finished, but he tried to 
stave off the inevitable. It was the withdrawal of t 
Communists that finally forced him to resign. 

The Toulouse assembly endorsed Prieto’s proposal to 
create a ‘Spanish Brotherhood’’—a conglomeration of 
factions excluding only Franco's followers and the Com- 
munists. Pricto justifies his intervention on the grounds 


that it was essential, before the meeting of the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations five weeks from now, 
to create an instrument capable of opening the way for 
the kind of ‘‘democratic’’ government London and Wash- 
ington would like to see. 

Prieto’s organization will not be as inclusive as he 
pretends. Among those who oppose his plan are the 
leaders of the old Socialist Party, Dr. Juan Negr' 
Alvarez del Vayo, and Gonzalez Pefia, chairman of the 
LU. G. T. (General Workers’ Union); and several prom 
nent Republicans who were formerly associated wit! 
Pricto but who reject his present position. Speaking for 
up recently, Sefior Albornoz, Minister of Justice 
in the Giral government, said pointedly: “Monarchy, no 
Russian satellite, no. But Dominion—also no!” Against 
Pricto are also the majority of the U. G. T., sections of 
the anarchist movement, and the Catalan and Basque 
parties who consider the monarchy the bitterest enemy 
regional autonomy. 

Consequently, Martinez Barrio has enough elements at 
hand to build a genuine Republican government, fron 
which only Prieto would be excluded—by his own wi! 
But the President will forfeit this chance if he choos 
ancther weak figure as Prime Minister or, in order to 
avoid political complications, sets up a mere skeleto 
Cabinet. In either case, he will present victory to Prict 
who would like nothing so much as to see the gover 
ment-in-exile evaporate, leaving the field to his stil! 
unborn ‘‘Brotherhood.”’ 


PALESTINE: RULE BY RIOT 


Jews and Soldiers 


BY LILLIE SHULTZ 


Je? 1 salem, An gu 7; 1 N 


HE arrest of the three mayors, L. Rokach of Tel 
i ie O Ben Ami of Nathanya, and A. Krinizki, 
chairman of the Ramat Gan local council—locked up on 
August 5 and, by the time this appears in print, probably 
released—is a blundering incident in a game designed to 
permit Britain to remain in power, whatever the ultimate 
recommendations of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. To achieve this purpose, the British 
are prepared to provoke incidents which will enable the 
military to move forward in force, trample down Jewish 
settlements and other communities, and destroy the unity 
of the Yishuv. The precipitate execution, on July 29, of 
the three young Jews, Yaacov Weiss, Meir Nakar, and 
Avshalom Habib, was a step in this direction. The exe- 
cution was ordered by the General Officer Commanding, 
over the objections of the High Commissioner and in 
the face of the announcement that the two British ser- 


geants captured by the Irgun would pay with their lives 
The order was carried out despite the fact that, given 
five or six days more, the Haganah would surely have 
found the hideaway of the sergeants. 

The hanging of the British sergeants was to have 
been the signal for the most rigid measures against the 
Jewish community. Mrs. Goldie Meyerson, acting head 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, had been warned to 
expect this. The action may have been delayed by the 
horror of the Jewish community over the deaths of Pace 
and Martin, the subsequent attacks on Tel Aviv, in which 
five Jews were killed and sixteen injured, and then the 
attack on the funeral cortége. For three weeks, the coun- 
try has been filled with rumors of impending martial law 
and the closing down of the Jewish Agency. The arrest 
of the three mayors, the outlawing of the Brith Trum- 
peldor, one of the older revisionist groups, suspected of 
having made an alliance with the terrorists, and the 
arrests of some thirty-five leaders of the Revisionist Party 
are comparatively light measures. 

Officially, the Jewish Agency has protested the arrests 
and is expected to be able to effect the release of Rokach, 
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Ben Ami, and Krinizki. Privately, there is not too much 
sadness over the arrest of these three, known to be anti- 
labor and opposed to the Haganah on the one hand, and, 
n the other, in contact with the rightist terrorist organ- 
izations as well as most cooperative in their associations 
ith the British. The more cynical even explain the 
rrest of Rokach as a complex British maneuver to secure 
me popularity for Rokach and insure his election to 
: post to which they appointed him. The general strike 

August 7 was a protest, not simply against the most 
recent arrests, but against a policy which has turned 
Palestine into a police state under the absolute control 

f the military. 

This control is visible to all. British military camps 
lot every main road; armored cars and truckloads of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets race up and down every 
highway; at every turn and crossing, vehicles are stopped, 
passengers unloaded, cars searched, license numbers 
noted. All inhabitants of the country dre required, under 
threat of arrest, to possess identity cards and to show 
them to any passing soldier who asks for them. All in- 
terurban or urban communication, except by telephone, 
shuts down at 7 every evening. When the road curfew 
begins, any violation places one in danger of arrest or 
ven death; the nervous soldiers are instructed to fire on 
cars and pedestrians who do not halt. 

In Jerusalem, the curfew imposed three weeks ago 
still operates. The section of the city where some 9,000 
of its 10,000 Jews live is closed tight at 7 o'clock. Only 
working newspaper correspondents on necessary errands 
ire about, though a number of other people have curfew 
passes. The silence of the streets is broken only by the 
tramp of soldiers’ feet or the exchange of orders from 
the walkie-talkies. Such cars as venture abroad must 
have a driver's curfew pass and travel with lights on. 
There is always the danger some trigger-happy nineteen- 
year-old British soldier will shoot out of fear. Searches 
of people and vehicles are commonplace, even during 
the day. Admission to the three protected zones in which 
British personnel is housed is only by special order. At 
the slightest provocation, sirens sound, halting all vehicu- 
lar traffic and, in some instances, pedestrian traffic as 
well. 

An incident involving one of the most distinguished 
personalities in the Jewish community, M. Novomeisky, 
illustrates the tension. On August 1, the siren sounded 
at about 2 p.m. Later it became known that, at this mo- 
ment, three terrorists had stormed a sentry box in the 
vicinity of the Jewish Agency offices, one of them being 
killed and two arrested. M. Novomeisky, a man in his 
early seventies, decided to escort his two secretaries to 
their homes. On the street, a soldier ordered him to re- 
turn to his office. When Novomeisky refused, on the 
score that pedestrian traffic was allowed, the soldier said: 
“Geo back or I'll shoot.’” Novomeisky went to his office 


157 


and telephoned the chief of police, a friend. The latter 
advised him to stay where he was for, as he put it, “the 
soldiers are nervous today.”’ 


{ Next week Lillie Shultz, director of the Nation Asso- 
crates, will describe 1m detail the operations of Britain's 


; FP . ” 
police rule in Palestine. } 


Jews and Mobs 
BY AYLMER VALLANCE 


London, August 10 
URING the past ten days, forecasts of sensational 
|B mere plans, aimed to solve radically our eco- 
nomic crisis and make Socialist Britain independent 
of capitalist America, have monopolized the front pages 
of newspapers here. Since the stop-gap program of half- 
hearted deflation disclosed by Attlee represents little 
more than ineffective window-dressing, it is arguable 
that the advance publicity was not warranted by the event. 
In any case, one consequence of press concentration on 
he dollar crisis has been the slight attention paid to the 
outbreaks—small in scale but nationwide—of anti-Jewish 
violence. 
On August 1, the Daly Express presented to its 


4,000,000 readers a horrible photograph, nine inches 


deep across five columns, showing the dead booby- 
= 4 


trapped bodies ef two British sergeants hanging from 
a Jeru- 


eucalyptus trees. This picture, supported by 
salem dispatch reporting that the deaths were due to 
slow strangulation, produced an inevitably strong re- 
vulsion of public feeling. It is probably true to say 
that a majority of Englishmen, unfamiliar with the 
Zionist case, nevertheless have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the White Paper Policy, sustained by Bevin's bay- 
onets, represents not only a British failure in Palestine 
but a breach of pledges to the Jews. Hence the Irgun 
atrocity afforded a welcome psychological escape from 
the British guilt complex. Contrasting with the previous 
general opinion favoring prompt termination of the 
mandate and withdrawal of troops, widespread comment 
is now audible to the effect, ‘These dirty Jews have 
asked for it; let them have it.”’ 

It would be wrong to conclude that anti-Semitism is 
generally an active emotion in Britain: racial antipathies 
are not, indeed, characteristic of the British make-up. It is 
significant, however, that whereas Hitler's blitz bombing 
caused no broken windows of shops bearing German 
names, the two sergeants’ deaths evoked not only intelli- 
gible horror but extravagant anger. It must be admitted 
that the average Briton, disclaiming anti-Semitism, never- 
theless reacts emotionally with irrational vehemence to 4 
brutal crime if it is committed by Jews. 


The question is, how far do last weekend's outbreaks of 








158 
violence reflect not only latent anti-Jewish feeling but fas- 
st paganda? The past year has seen the reemergence 
yus Organizations reminiscent of the ideology of 
rewar British Union of Fascists. Mosley himself 
$ a company which publishes literature and a 
letter and ides a widespread book-club net 
wo Active also is the British League of ex-Service- 
men, Operating in London and the south. In addition, 
there is the so-called Unity Group, composing the Union 


for British Freedom (London and Brighton), the Sons 
of St. George (Northern England), the Imperial De- 
fense Party (Manchester and Liverpool), and the Brit- 
ish Workers’ Party (Bristol). All of these organizations 
make anti-Semitism the chief plank in their policy. Their 
known leaders include numerous fascists who were jailed 
in wartime under regulation 18-B. Moreover, the Unity 
Group is controlled by Raven Thompson, former director 
of Mosleyite publicity. 

A careful cross-check has satisfied me that no ex- 


member of the British Union of Fascists figures among 


The battle 


BY FRITZ 


I WAS a British government official who, according 
to an Associated Press report, described the American- 
English coal conference in Washington as “the Battle 
of the Ruhr,” thus emphasizing its critical importance. 
One might go further: the Ruhr is perhaps the most de- 
cisive factor in the parallelogram of forces which will 
decide whether or not we shall have a third world war. 

When the Russians refused to participate in the de- 
liberations on the Marshall plan and the Paris confer- 
ence became a conference of Western European countries, 
numerous press reports assured us that everything in 
Paris would proceed well since the discussions could no 
longer be disrupted by Moscow. It took but a few days 
to prove this view an illusion. 

For Europe today, the decisive question is not merely 
reconstruction, but reconstruction based upon a funda- 
mental transformation of the social structure. 

The Russian attitude toward this trend is absolutely 
clear: for its own ends, Russia is strongly backing the 
social forces—labor and agrarian—which are transform- 
ing Europe and Asia. American policy, on the other 
hand, opposes those forces and seeks to counteract them 
everywhere. From China to Germany—both neighbors 
of Russia—this country is lending its influence, and in 
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those arrested during the week's rioting. Some were ado 
lescent gangsters out for pluader; others were illiterate 
Irish Catholics, It is significant, however, that the area; 
of the worst outbreaks—London, Brighton, Manchest 
and Liverpool—coincided with the most active centers 
of the above-mentioned fascist Organizations. It is fu 
ther noticeable that rioting in these and other tow: 
followed the organized appearance of anti-Jewish slogan 
and fascist emblems, painted on house walls, and ¢! 
during the attacks on Jewish ships, factories, anc 
gogues, shouts of “Death to the Jews!” were 
panied by cries of “Hitler was right!” 


> 


It is important not to exaggerate the immediate 
fluence of the Mosleyite movement, but the governmen 
repeated refusal to illegalize racial propaganda refle 
its undue complacency. The past week's outbreaks demo: 
state how easily anti-Semitism can be inflamed. More- 
over, ‘scratch an anti-Semite and you'll find a fascist 
Given conditions of unemployment and hunger, the M 
leyites might stage a comeback. 


of the Ruhr 


STERNBERG 


many cases its material aid, to the most reactionary 
ments of the population. By doing so, we have alread 
driven millions of progressive, democratic people into 
the arms of the Russians, or the Communist parties. 

American policy is thus leading to the destruction 
independent left elements in both Europe and Asia. I: 
strengthening the factors leading to war by helping 
crystallize the division of the world, ideologically a: 
geographically, into two opposed blocks. It is against t! 
political background that the Battle of the Ruhr must ! 
analyzed. 

What are the stakes in this battle? Put briefly, the ques- 
tion is whether in the Ruhr, the heart of Europe and 
most important industrial center, the transformation of 
European society is to be blocked for many years | 
American opposition. 

This issue did not emerge yesterday; it has merci; 
entered a new phase. It was on October 22, 1946, thi 
British Foreign Minister Bevin, in an important speec 
before the House of Commons, declared that England 
had taken over control of coal and steel ptoduction 
the Ruhr; that the machinery and chemical industri 
would be taken over next; and that these industr: 
would never again pass under private ownership. Bu 
the Battle of the Ruhr has recently acquired new im 
portance, for reasons too little discussed in the press. 

Europe's crisis has lasted since the war came to 
close. It has affected every sector of the Continent’s eco 
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nomic life. In England, it has taken the form of a seri- 
ous dollar crisis, since Britain cannot today—or in the 
near future—export enough to enable it to import the 
foodstuffs and raw materials required to maintain a 
Western European standard of living. At the same 
time, tt is a Crisis in production and in building through- 
out Europe. It is a food crisis in almost every country. 
Persons who argue that the situation is no more than a 
temporary consequence of the war, similar to that which 
existed in Europe in 1918 and 1919, fail to understand 
what has happened to change the underlying economic 
ind social factors in the various countries. If this were 
1919 instead of 1947, the problem would be relatively 
simple. During the war years, the United States in- 
creased its production and its productive capacity so tre- 
mendously that it would need to utilize only a very small 
fraction of this increase in order to help the European 
countries reach their pre-war levels and stand on their 
own feet. But Europe is no longer the Europe of World 
War I. The economic groups that held power then have, 
for the most part, been liquidated by years of fascist 
domination and wartime destruction. Capitalism itself 
has been either destroyed or shaken to its foundations; 
everywhere it is in process of transformation. Therefore, 
Europe's reconstruction is not only, or even primarily, 
n economic problem, but a political one. 
In this period of change and rebuilding, the Ruhr is 
und to play a decisive part. Production in England 
day is not far below its peacetime level; French pro- 
luction as a whole has reached 90 per cent of normal; 
while the Ruhr, like all of Western Germany, is barely 
turning out a third of its prewar production—in the case 
of steel, only a little over 10 per cent. The major por- 
ion of German heavy industry is concentrated in the 
Ruhr. In its reconstruction there are tremendous possi- 
bilities but also great dangers. During the years of Hitler's 
military economy” (Webrwirtschaft), the Ruhr, with 
20,000,000 tons of steel annually, was producing about 
as much as England and France combined, and as much 
as all of Russia before the Nazi invasion. One need only 
ponder these figures to realize how explosive is the ques: 
tion of reconstructing the Ruhr, from the point of view 
of national as well as social and military interests. 


Ba British Labor government has taken over coal 
production in England. Socialization of steel has 
been postponed only temporarily; it will be accom- 
plished during the period for which the Labor Party 
was elected. To British Labor, committed to a program 
of gradual socialization at home, the application of 
principle to heavy industry in the Ruhr ts a major step 
toward strengthening the democratic Socialist forces in 
Germany while destroying the social basis of those classes 
which supported Hitler and the Nazi war machine. Brit- 
ish Labor sees the best guarantee against the rebirth of 


thi 


w 


an aggressive Germany in the decisive change in German 


society which must result from 


Cc 


the holdings of big indt 
ship of heavy industry. 

But the British will soon have no dollars left « 
which to pay for their imports. They desperately need 
new American credits. Until now, they have paid 
most half the occupation costs of the joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can zones of Germany, amounting to about $500,000, 
a year. They want the Americans to pay three-quarters 
of these costs, or some $250,000,000 more. They kn 
that if German production is to be considerably 
creased, more food must be imported, and that this, t 
must be paid for by the United States. 

Secretary of Commerce Harriman recently declared 
London that the Labor government had not only faile 

} 


, 
done 


to increase coal production in the Ruhr but ha 


far from impressive job in coal production at home. H 
failed to mention, perhaps naturally, the fact that und 


the Churchill government British coal production was 
below today’s level. He ignored, too, the prewar year 
of slow decay in the coal fields under Tory rule. 

Facts like these should be kept clearly in view dur 
ing the coming weeks, when American officials an 
the American press will be repeating over and over t 


imple official slogan that increased production is the 


simpie 
I 


: : L, 4+ a | > } — 
one important issue and that it should not be mixed u 
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with extraneous social and political considerations. Con- 
centrate on production, we shall be told, and put off the 
controversial question of socialization for a few years 

The sure results of this policy must be explained with 
the utmost clarity. If the British Labor government, 
under financial pressure from America, is compelled to 
give up its plan for socializing heavy industry in Ger- 
many, its own prestige and position will be seriously 


compromised. If the American position wins, every Brit- 
ish Tory will now, and no longer merely hope, that he 
can count on wholehearted support in Washington for 
every act of opposition to or sabotage of Labor’s Socialist 
program in England. 

But the consequences of an American policy aimed at 
restoring capitalist control in Germany would be even 
more far-reaching. In the face of the social ferment at 
work in Europe today, industrial reconstruction along 
prewar lines is completely illusory. The social antago- 


I 
nism during the world crisis after 1929 had already be- 
come so intense in Germany that big business could 
maintain its economic power only with the political help 
of the Nazis. The Second World War has wiped out the 
last hope of restoring capitalism in continental Europe, 
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both by shattering capital values on a vast scale and by 
largely liquidating the middle class. 

Any attempt to recreate the old system artificially is 
doomed to failure. Any such attempt will drive demo- 
cratic groups to the Communist camp. Even the London 
Economist, not a Socialist but a liberal weekly, has warned 
America that an effort to rebuild heavy industry in the 
Ruhr under private ownership is likely to make France, 
i! as the Ruhr, go Communist. 

It will be difficult to bring America, with its unques 
tioning acceptance of free enterprise at home, to support 
the forces in Europe which are seeking to organize the 
Continent on a Socialist basis. Yet today, the basic princi- 
ple of American foreign policy is to do everything possi- 
ble to stop Russian expansion. Perhaps if the makers of 
foreign policy in Washington could be convinced that 
the restoration of capitalism in the Ruhr would in the 
end only play into Stalin's hands, they would listen more 
attentively to the demands and arguments of their British 
allies. For if the American program is forced upon the 
British, a barrier to a new war will be destroyed and the 


as we 


progressive forces, which today still stand between Am 
ica and the Soviet Union, will be swept away. 


ur Chance for Democratic Housing 


LAST IN A SERIES, “RACE BIAS IN HOUSING” 
BY CHARLES ABRAMS 


HE most effective method for stabilizing neigh- 

borhoods and removing the tensions caused by the 

competition for dwellings is to provide minorities 
with the living space they need. 

If there were enough housing for everybody, minority 
groups would soon abandon the tendency to infilttate 
and then inundate vulnerable neighborhoods, a charac- 
teristic sequence in American cities. If, in fact, there 
were no race covenants and no exclusion practices, there 
might be a more equitable distribution of minorities in 
all neighborhoods and no shift toward a particular racial 
predominance in any. Provision of living space merely 
in circumscribed areas will not preclude these racial 
shifts, for quantitative adequacy of housing will not re- 
press the yearning of those of the minority who can afford 
it to reach out for social and psychical parity with the 
majority. 

The prominent part the fear of infiltration plays in 
forcing a change in the composition of a neighborhood 
is confirmed by its absence in certain fixed patterns. 

In many of our northern sections, there have always 
been Negro belts, many of them adjoining the more 
fashionable sections. The presence of Negroes disturbed 


neither property values nor social status. It was of 
considered a great convenience, in fact, to have tl 
Negro servant living close by. New York City has had 
Negro beits that offered no threat to adjoining sections, 
in Brooklyn, Greenwich Village, Columbus Circle and 
other areas. The areas, however, were then considered 
settled in character; there was no prospect of imminent 
saturation of the neighborhood by the minority, and no 
activation of the standard fears of loss of social status, 
decline in values, or loss of neighborhood associations. 
Were New York City’s Negroes—7 per cent of its popu- 
Jation—evenly distributed, their presence today would 
hardly be noticeable. This applies to other cities as well. 

So too, in many of our southern cities: Negroes live 
in the same areas and on the same streets with whites 
and there is no exodus by the whites. This, of course, 
is due to the dominant position of the whites in the 
South, and the resultant absence of the above-mentioned 
fears, but it illustrates, by an extreme instance, that it is 
the operation of these fears rather than the presence of 
the minority that precipitates shifts in the racial com- 
position of a neighborhood. 

Public housing projects further prove the point, Where 
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new housing d level Ipmen wis a self-contained com- 


creating its own environment, fixing the long- 


rm patterns of living, and removing the fear that any 


gle race might overwhelm the nshatheibad in dis- 
portionate numbers, the project offers no serious race 
blem despite its mixed — 
If Negroes were accepted as tenants in large private 
velopments, such as accel Town, no resistance 
m white tenants is indicated so long as they could 
ider the area settled in character and racial composi- 
n. No fear of a mass invasion by the minority would 
stimulated. The presence of Negroes in the project 


uld not, in itself, disturb either the owner's invest- 
nt or the tenants’ social status. 

Limiting the number of tenants of any one race 1n a 
project has been criticized as a “quota sys- 
prescribe a quota for any one 


rge-scale 

’ But policy need not 
gtoup any more than it does for another. W hile there 
hould be no fixed rule for selecting tenants by racial 


percentages, the effort to attain representation of all 


races in newly created neighborhoods is essential to 
ind tenant selection policy. Intelligent policy would 


yrs as character and responsibility of the 
as well as their 


igh such fact 
potential tenants, regardless of race 
ibility to cohere into a community. 
Unless all races are represented in the creation of new 
neighborhoods, the ghetto will never be broken up and 
housing operations will simply replace old ghettoes with 
-w. To effect a heterogeneous pattern, the redistribu- 
mn of races in mew neighborhoods is indispensable. The 
undamental principle of equality of opportunity in pub- 
lic and publicly aided projects is, of course, paramount. 
But once that principle is established, common-sense 
iministration will conform not only to it but also to 
the other considerations in tenant selection that make for 
successful neighborhood relationship and the 
ion of the ghetto pattern. Common sense, in fact, will 


‘0 far toward meeting the complex issues involved. 


a issol “4 


This does not mean that, in a rehousing program, 
a single race should be im- 
1ediately broken up and their occupants absorbed by 
forced draft into separated sections. Education of the 
minority is as essential as education of the majority in 

nterracial living, and this may be a long process. Many 
familtes are accustomed to their present neighborhoods, 


eighborhoods inhabited by 


preferring to live with their own people and enjoy a 
ommon social and cultural life. But the choice should 
remain theirs. Under no circumstances should there be 
an arbitrary division of the new neighborhoods into 
homogeneous groupings deliberately set up to respect 
class or racial lines. 

Neither minority groups nor the public 
greater implications of 


in general 
have shown an awareness of the 
housing programs. Minoritics often seek projects for 
their particular race alone, rather than protesting their 


161 


new isolation in these developments. It would be fa: 
better, in the 


represented in all new developments. 


ITH a need for homes for twenty million families 

during the next decade, with a vast government 

aided home-building program inevitable if the housing 
rf 

log-jam is to be broken, and with more than a third of 


long run, if they got less housing but we: 


our families living in slums that must be replaced sooner 
or later by new neighborhoods, America faces a dramatic 
challenge. It can either create neighborhood patterns in 
which tts races may be integrated, or it can stratify exist- 
ing patterns for generations ahead. Or, worse still, its 
minorities may be drawn from presently mixed neigh 
borhoods and corralled into new segregated sections. It is 
therefore vital to understand the problem and the im- 
plications of the present opportunity. 

The government housing program thus involves more 
than housing. It is a proving ground on which the pra 

| oo 


tical validity of a great ideal can and should be demon- 


strated—or upon which may be shattered any hope of 
ever again creating the environment necessary for a new 
interracial understanding. Federal policy, above all, must 
be directed toward bullding mixed neighborhoods, like 
those in the housing projects, in which educational proc- 
esses can have a fair chance of 

Winning the battle against segregation will not be 


operating 
I : 


easy. It will require not only courage, but statesmanship 
It will entail understanding, by the minorities, of th 
bigger stakes involved. It may be necessary for them t 
subordinate the doctrinaire to the practical upon occa- 
sion. They will have to weigh the probable gains in on« 


area of legislation against the probable losses in anc 


thoe 
mnie. 


They should weigh the relative advantages of local, de- 
centralized operations over federal! 
tions. Minorities must recognize that, while a decen- 
tralized program will not win interracial living in all 
places, local gains are vital gains and far more construc 
tive than mere declaratians of equality on the federa 
level which have little chance of ynNored in actu: 
application. 


, } } A eee tjeoat fern me 
There should, however, be no retreat from gains a 


ready achieved. Public education and civil rights legisla 
hand in hand. Education must not on 


tion must go 
precede the fight but continue after the victory, until! 
the civil right is established in tradition as well as in law. 


} RE +h, ne ~o be } _ + } . = — 
HERE are other specific advances to be fought for 
Progressive opinion should be mobilizex 


for | legis! ation providing an adequate number of dwell- 


4 to press 


ings at rents all families can a 


The successful rm f rracial occupancy 
1 , ] } 14 

adopted oy the many Kal agencies, snouid be continu 1 

i 

) } - = , 

and expanded wherever possible. Information on suc- 
. i een a 1a} 
cessful exper;ric es OF interTraciai occupancy should pe 










al authorities and 
Indifference, 


disseminated for the guidance of all | 
ling such policies. 
sinformation, and 


to help them in extenc 
fear of furthering the experiment, mi 
ill-informed pronouncements have deterred progress 
when proper information might have advanced it. 

nd private enter rprise, of new 
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The creation, by 
neighborhoods with self sion ae environments should 
be promoted as the most effective means of increasing 
understanding between races and decreasing discrimina- 
tion, Heterogeneity, not homogeneity, should be the aim. 

Federally-owned housing projects should be enjoined 

igainst discrimination as to race, color, or religion. Nor 
should discrimination or segregation be encouraged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by federal agencies. The devitalized 


federal civil rights acts, which ostensibly grant Negroes 
equal rights in the purchase and lease of real property, 


should be strengthened so as to embrace and restrain 


federal discriminatory practices 

Wherever the public extends its aid or lends its powers 
to any public or private agency, neither segregation nor 
discrimination are tolerable and should be barred by the 
enabling legislation. Public aid must be liberally con- 
strued to include assistance, either by loan of credit or 
mental power alone is 


otherwise. So too, when govern 


given in aid of a private enterprise. If, for example, the 
power of eminent domain is employed to assist a private 
company to acquire land, discrimination must be for- 
bidden though the project be in private ownership. 

Real property must be subjected to public control when 
its use results in the exclusion of vast masses of citizens 
from shelter. The racial restrictive covenant is such an 
abuse of private property; it is contrary to the public in- 
terest and should be invalidated both by statute and 


judicial holding. 


pportunity to demonstrate that people can live to- 
gether as neighbors regardless of race or color. No more 
than an experiment a decade ago, it has become a fron- 
tier today. Upon the evolution of government housing 
policy in the next few years hangs the question of 
whether the environment will now ever again be restored 
to the point where educational processes can function. 

We can continue to countenance racial segregation, 
exclude prescribed groups, incite racial tensions, opti- 
mistically hope that the imaginary walls against infiltra- 
tion will remain unbroken, continue to acquiesce in a 
scheme of living that is a challenge, not only to real 
estate stability, but to common-sense democracy. 

Or we can, at long last, try to break through the 
barriers that have stood in the way of real racial harmony 
and understanding. The choice may be hard to make and 
the program difficult to carry out, but the public housing 
experiment has demonstrated that it can be done if only 
we rise to the occasion. 


F.. DERAL intervention in housing has created another 








In the VW ‘ind — 


HE WIND whipped through Greenwich Village 1. 
oe trying to bring relief to some of the more de 
serving, these summer dog-days. But even better relief is in 
store for Villagers, soon. Whitewash letters two feet high are 
scrawled on the windows of an empty store, across the stre 
thth Street Playhouse. They promise, with im 
“Shapiro is Coming!” 


from the Fig 
mense exciteme nt, tha if 


RELIEF OF ANOTHER SORT is in store for Greece, a 

all know, But perhaps the Omaha World Herald Maiieed " 
brick on July 13 when it declared that ‘“‘Greece’s food re- 
quirements may cut deeper than pent into Greek 
funds.” From Athens itself, by the way, comes the wo 
that Parliament Street has been rechristened “Argent 
Democracy Street,”’ and Stadium Street will be known het 
forth—officially—as “Churchill Street.” A secret operative 
on the spot serseye the Wind that he overheard an Athenian 
“If Washington would give another 
would gladly call Athens 


remark the other day, 
million, the Greek government 
‘Trumansburg.’ ” 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL ARENA has been entered, 
for the first time, by the vegetarians, who claim 3,000,0( 
adherents in this country. Several weeks ago, they nom 
nated Dr. John Maxwell, of Chicago, for President of t 
United States. Watch it, Harry, Harold, Arthur, Doug, a: 
Robert Alphonso! 


SPEAKING OF WHOM, the Wind has been tipped off to 
the following lines which are to be found in Pierce Egan's 
edition of Grose’s “Classical Dictionary of the Vulpa: 
Tongue,” published in London in 1823: “TORY. An ad\ 
cate for absolute monarchy and church power: also, an Iris 
vagabond, robber, or rapparee.” The suggested etymolog 
the Wind's tipper-offer goes on to say, is entirely accura 
The ultimate source of the world is the Gaelic toraig/r 
“pursuer,”” 


A COUPLE OF TORAIGHES have gotten loose in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, where all biology books have been 
banned which contain “teaching of atheistic evolution.” 


TO BE WELL EDUCATED, however, is still of some 
advantage. As witness this Sears, Roebuck ad in a recent issue 
of the Baton Rouge State-Times: ‘Need aggressive, enthusi- 
astic, young college man or woman. . . . Permanent. Mus! 


be able to typewrite, spell... . 


NOTHING WRONG WITH the spelling of the New York 
Times, which informed its readers recently that one of the 
films to be preserved in the Library of Congress would be 
“The Best Years of Our Liver.” 


[We invite our readers to contribute to In the Wind. One 
dollar will be paid for each item accepted.} 
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BY SOLOMON BARKIN 





PrAHE President's challenge to industry to reduce producers dominate the market. They are not 











nal Economic Commission summarized our conclu- trew of these were transmitted in the form 
: 1 ‘ 


} 
4 


: 


} 





’ 


avestigations show that business concentration increased on non-price competition to develop markets. 


What determines the course of prices in this country organization improved the situation during th 





is the existence, or non-existence, of competition among These decades should have taught us not to rely 


Who’s to blame for H. igh ices ? 


10w have, If it is insufficient to drive down prices, then _ that either lower prices or higher wages would norma 
e must return to the controls we discussed in the late result from technological savings. 
thirties and put into effect during the war. All recent The second plank in this big-business code 


prices is being heeded by few sellers. Retailers in the old sense; they are semi-monop 
already overstocked with goods of war-tim oie silicates dioaaeaaal soi “ oe . p 
aireacy overstocked with goods OI war-time quail who respect cach other 5 right to live ai IN 
secking to move them with publicity streamers her- less competitive forces do not fix their prices. 1 
. > e 1 ’ . _ . ttt — - LR. - oe 
1g sales. But many of the most ardent price cutters are wilfully set by producers who 
{ ed f fF }1 os ven thic } ctate nr ~} | wl snd Ve ner - re ; 
barred {rom rouowing even thts course Dy state price- ests Keeniy in mind. True, »rices are i Ww 
ntenance laws. The more ambitious projects, such as some eye to the market, but that is a cond 
Newburyport Plan,” proved less spectacular than a determining, force 
headlines. The Newburyport publicity became so In an economic world of “big business,” wi ¥ 
rbing to free enterprise, however, that the Boston are there for price cuts? The answer 
‘ 4 A 
c Business Bureau rushed into print t osennee — a oo er — 2 _ 
usiness Dureau rusned into print to reassure Must de SOoUgHT in the code Or f i > pra 
rybody that these heretical merchants had not reduced — oped by these big business organiza 
1d mot even agreed to reduce—ual! prices by 10 per 
oO 4 s 
ent. What finally put the quictus on the Newburyport ET us examine s code. Its firs i c 
é I 1 <i 
eriment was the refusal of wholesalers and manufac- in aversion to price reduction. B 
4 
o 1 , 
ts to play ball by cutting prices for the merchants | e cuts even when p ve b 
Manufacturers’ announcements of price cuts ust t eir present unreasonable heights. Price 
‘ } s thr nme + Lee erie Jioal nr ‘ e -~ ol ‘ 
ve, ON investigation, to be phony. In many cases, pro- guarantee the individual price cutter a market, s > 
1 1 1 : > ot +1 — Row re e ¢ f.~}} 7 > — — - 
ets have merely brought their prices into line with producers are apt to follow suit. This mea € 
se of other manufacturers. The overwhelming fact ts and price wars are destructive and cost l 
1 t.% : : 2. ae : i " oe oe Sy 
| it the basic industries, in which there is restricted com- clamor to exempt general price cuttin g fi 
tion, have not reduced prices. All published reports trust law was inspired by a desire to arrang 
4 
> eleves » a — 7 nr 4 nArice lactiane ke callicinn le nrevent 
if out this conclusion. The current N. A. M. poll of price reductions by collusion and so prevent 
| - c —— be - at - ° ae P ea —~ANnizin +h, 5 1-2 , rT. mer war 
members confirmed that no price cuts are reported in disorganizing the market.” Businessmen pt 
} . = . -+ 4+ 1. - oe » +h Le * 0? mean - 
> glass, cement, clay products, iron and steel, machin- some state laws require, that the “adjustments 
, heavy equipment, ore and coal industries. One large form of concessions rather than outright price a 
Pe Pa Athis f +r; . }. . 7 af T t sem: + ? : v;) ~e : mer 
nufacturer of electrical goods announced price in- In the semi-monopolistic branches of Amer 
Tl: ¢ : “ - £2 8 q ina ge will ee Deen 
reases. This was before the recent rise in coal and steel dustry, which cover the great mass of American 
prices. ® facturing divisions, the manufacturer is under no 
\V7 : : 1] | Sate ats lesan ~ Ps ete : enawimum mrakte eather 
Why is production, now at an all-time high, not press- compulsion. Interested in maximum profits rather 
2 prices downward? With labor peace prevalent, whom full employment or production, he is reluctant de 
ry 1 - raree ~~ +h a 7 re 
ire we to blame? Long ago, the N. A. M. assured those ately to reduce prices. Moreover, the ef 
‘ ‘ : } : . 1 ‘ } Ie hac saténem a o } + tant x > 
10 differed with it that prices would fall with the end quently has no information on the poten volum 
- ’ rr } 7 es — - niate } : me > a 
f OPA. Instead, they rose. Why? sales for different prices. He plots his price course 
ry , e oo +; »3reayv + eayrnerie — 1 meaini » Thre Ae 
We knew the answers to the present price question as hearsay, past experience, and prejudice. That is one 1 
*T’ . Pp 43 : } } } } Ste + han! = 3 eset o . 
early as 1940. The depression of the thirties had made son why the benefits of technological savings are « 
] . 7 rp T ] ae n tha nome Tysirinag the ¢ ‘ 
1s search deeply into our economy. The Temporary Na- slowly passed on to the consumer. During the twent 
of low 


sions. Unfortunately, the war shelved its findings. prices or higher wages. Governmental action and uni 


roducers. Competition is the only effective force we sively on management's voluntary policies, not to expe 
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during and after the war. Industrial mergers have 
mounted. In large sectors of American industry, a few SOLOMON BARKIN is Drector Researi 


eee } : yI S Ae , 1” 
. ‘ s . ‘ ran Lexineg ke Union Jimierica, 4 i 
*See Keith Hutchison’s article, Too Little and Too Dear, on page 165 
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ii < 1 lo r pris but 
by advertisis s on quality, service, per- 
forma ind other product charactcriza- 
tions. This form of competition appears to assure greater 
consumer loyalt nd to pt effective in driving out 
rivals. Moreover, it is less offensive to public morality 

Ihe farther a producer is removed from the con- 


‘ ’ 
sumer s market, as in the case of the capital goods in- 


dustries, the less sensitive he is to the need for reducing 
: € € o 
prices. His concentration on non-price competition blir ds 
him to the potential value of price reductions to the 
I | 
national economy. It even encourages him in his efforts 
to restrain competition. Producers try increasingly to 
solve the problems of the contracting market through re- 


duced pre duction rather than lower prices, thus intens! 


fying the forces hastening business contraction. Already, 
we are witnessing numerous instances where trade asso- 
ciations, as in the case of the coat-and-suit and textile 
industries, are cautioning their members against over- 
production and urging them to curtail output. So deeply 
entrenched is this fear of price cuts, that the business- 
man’s first thought, even when prices are inflated by 
extensive shortages, is to reduce operations rather than 
expand demand through lowered prices. 

The third plank is to produce goods intended pri- 
marily for the middle income groups and to say to hell 
with the great mass of American workers and farmers 
on the lower income levels. The emphasis on non-price 
factors has meant a concentration on quality-product 
characteristics. Frills have been multiplied. Costs of 
produets have been built up. This means that large 
groups of consumers are cut out altogether, opportuni- 
ties for economic expansion are limited, and the stand- 
ard of living of millions of Americans is repressed. 

The fourth plank is to hedge against a possible de- 
pression. There is no confidence in continued prosperity. 
Business wants prices that will yield profits in good 
times and bad. Mr. Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in reporting first-quar- 
ter 1947 profits, declared that ‘we must make money in 
a period like this to accumulate funds to take care of 
a period when operations may be at a considerably lower 
rate. We know that we cannot expect the great operating 
rates of the present time to continue.” Other business- 
men reflect that if prices are low when business is good, 
it is not possible to increase them when business is bad 
and when costs are higher due to the lower volume. 

American business, which calculates its prices on a 
cost-plus basis, sets them on the assumption of a low 
level of operations. The overhead cost per unit of output 
is therefore high. In 1945, over one hundred American 
industries reported to the War Production Board that 
they had distributed their overhead costs on the assump- 
tiom that they would operate at only 52 per cent of capac- 
ity. It has been estimated that the break-even point for 









The NATION 


American industry in 1946 was 60 per cent. It is dow 
less lower now. When demand is great, as it has b< 
profits are high—fabulously high. Mr. Olds, in his pre- 
viously quoted statement, intimated that after the 

cents wage increase, the break-even point was at ab 


G5) per cent of capacity. 
4 i 4 


HE results of this business code are disastrous. \ 
are distributing income at the rate of $185 billi 


we are producing at the rate of $224 billions. The ¢ 
means depression, Declining demand will discour 
producers. They will, as they are already beginning 
do, curtail operations. A serious recession is in the m 
ing. In fact, it may be said to have begun. It is be 
considerably modified, at the moment, by the wav 
wage increases recently negotiated by trade unio: 
They are primarily responsible for the recent upsurg 
business. But the over-all demands dra 
measures. 


A constructive program now can do much to of 


situation 


the depression-creating effects of current business pr 
policies: 

1. The present round of wage increases must qui 
be applied to all types of workers in addition to orga: 
ized industrial employees. 

2. Federal and state public panels, manned by rep 
sentatives of business, labor and the consumer, nmmust | 
established to review complaints on the price and pr 
duction policies of individual businesses. These panc! 
are not merely intended as an emergency measure: t! 
must be permanent. They must be endowed with 
much power as is politically feasible, so that they 
collect facts, hear the complaints of individual citizen 
and enforce correct price and production policies. 1 
test of their effectiveness will not be the implementati 
of anti-trust laws but the prontotion of a stable econom; 
of full employment with an ever rising standard of living 

3. We must immediately require the disclosure 
businesses of their annual financial and cost statements 
and their tax returns, to facilitate public study of the 
practices. 

4. We should demand the repeal of all state pri 
maintenance laws which were enacted in an underc: 
ployed economy. 

5. The government should aid and encourage sci«: 
tific study to facilitate the development of competitis 
products. Compulsory licensing of all patents must a 
be an essential part of this program. 

A realistic program must start with the recognition 
that we live in an economy in which price competition 
no longer prevails in vast areas of American industr 
The proposed program is intended to awaken the Ameri- 
can people to the fact that American business follo' 
semi-monopolistic pricing and production policies and 
practices. 
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BUSINESS 








BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
Too Little and Too Dear 


N THEIR apologias for price increases, the s 
give the impression that they are surprised at their own 
ed States Steel 


teel tycoons 


leration. Chairman Irving S$. Olds of Unit 
| prices have risen much less than those 


st commodities. In order to match the average advance 


asserted that stee 


commodity index since 1940, he said, they 


~ wholesale 


Se | 


1 have risen not but more than 50 per cent. 


per cent 
American Iron and Steel Institute has advertised the 
that steel is the cheapest of metals—only 342 cents a 
d. (Is steel sold by t ) It claims that labor and 
rial costs have risen by some pvtenpoqpen since the 


he por 
ne pe und? 


inning of the year, nearly twice the amount of additional 


increases will produce, 


ue that the price 


e paper, says that the nev 


i 
s will cost steel consumers $370,000,000 annually. This 


Age, the industry's tra 


when set against a national 
] 


not seem a large amount 


Moreover, the steel-using in- 


s income of $220 billion. 
ies are generally so prosperous that they could, if they 


sited, absorb this extra cost from profits. It is doubtful 
will do so; with demand for automobiles, 


Hon countless other articles 


iny of them 
refrigerators, building materials, 
~ad * demand, hig 


- | 2 .e 
timate consumers on a cost-plus basis 


running ahe er steel prices are likely 
e passed on to 
But even poet “higher steel costs are no excuse for a 
eral rise in industrial prices, the steel industry's action 

is hard to justify. Certainly, justification cannot be found in 
the industry's earnings for the first six months of 1947, Much 


second quarter there 


been made of the fact that in the 
apparently, a sharp decline in profits, as compared with 
ose of the exceptionally profitable fi st quarter, There is, 
wever, some reason to believe that ¢ this decline is partly 
due to padding of expenses. For instance, operating income 
United States Steel (proceeds from sales less employment 
and material costs) was $89,365,000 in the first quarter and 
$91,859,000 in the second. Yet a fall of some $10,000,000 
net profits is reported. The explanation is simple. In the 
about 


in the first quarter— 


three months, April-June, the corporation paid 
$6,000,000 more in local taxes than 
oppeanainy a normal diff 
remainder of the reported fall in net profits is more than 
covered by an increase in depreciation reserves, made neces- 
sary, according to Mr. Olds, by the higher cost of rep! 
ments. Thus, if the accounts for the two periods had been 
drawn up on a strictly comparable basis, earnings for the 


erence between the two periods, The 


' ' 
} 


second quarter would have been slightly higher than those 
for the first. 

Another fact shown by study of Unitec 
reports is that the 12 per cent wage 
has added very little to the 
Comparing the first and second quarters of this 


1 States Steel's 


ncrease won in April 
I 


corporation's unit labor costs 


year, we find 








that the ratio of labor costs 


cent. Obviously, greater labor productivity is largely off 
setting the wage increase and this is also indicated by the 
fact that shipments of finished steel 
force were nearly one ton more in the second quarter than 


in the first. 





Again, if we compare United States ‘| earnings for the 


first six months with those in other prosperous periods in 


it is a the price rise cannot be excused by a 
. The total net for the period was $68,- 
that the second half of the year brings 


> 


the past, 
plea of low prot 
$71,379. saan 

equally favorable results—and with the price increase plus 
the near certaint y of continuous Capacity Operations, they may 


very well be still better—the total for the year will exceed 
$133,000,000. Only three times in its history, in 1916, 


1917, and 1929, has the corporation turned in larger earnings 


than this, In three prosperous prewar years—1937, 1940, 


and 1941—profits were $9 
$116,200,000, 


4,900,000, $102,200,000, and 














e” ind stry and 
Cc ) ga yOO years 
Bad At t ~~? 
5 are jing large 
unable to meet curre demand for steel, w tes 
production in many steel-using industries is siled 
is not adding to basic capacity. It is, to some ex ¢ i- 
ng plant for turning out finished products in especia rt 
pply, such as steel sheets, but, for the most part e¢ pur: 
pose of its capital expenditure is the reduction of costs 
This is a perfectly legitimate en laudable objective 
But taken in conjunction with a firm refusal to e basic 
i Suggests that the aim of the austry > xe to 
prov de a basis for cheaper steel but to cut back “break- 
even’ points to an extent that will enable it to sit out the 
next depression comfortab 
B g steel men are gloomily addicted to the theon at the 








+ hie 

] > or highly 
competent governme nt economists who predict a steadily 
rising trend in the per capita consumption of steel. Dr 
Louis Bean, economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


has shown, for instance, that in prosperous 1941, steel out- 
put was equal to 1.7 tons tor every emp! 


country. On this basis, employment at the level of 60,000, 


jobs would indicate a need for over 100,000,000 tons, while 
present maximum capacity is about 91,000,000, Stee! industry 
’ } ' r 7 : 
leaders reject this reasoning, They « ate req nents at 
Nore + 7. er ) ) 5 Ss eS Ww) ¢ 
no Cc } VUYU,\ ons i and 5 VU in 
1955. If they are rig t means heavy unemployme ahead 
"Ty 


That, of course, is just what they expect and, in order to 
ant to keep capacity limited and prices high. 


It’s a first-class example of the monopoly tactics which pri- 
‘ ‘ i 


afte enterprise is fOllowing to disaster. 
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NOTES BY 
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THE WAY 


MARSHALL 


WY scees THIS COUNTRY 
needs is a thoroughgoing cul- 
tua. revolution, and it might well begin 
rainst the food served 


with a revoit 
im most restauran 

Some time a; I went to a French 
restaurant which is sup} osed to be one 
of the best in the country and is cer- 


taimby one of the most expensive. The 


place was nois} and crowded to a degree 
no self-respecting restaurateur would 
tolerate, and the food was—mediocre. 


Only the wine, which came from France, 
was what it should have been. For the 
rest, the mise en scéne bore about as 
much resemblance to a genuine French 
restaurant as waterlogged string beans 
to genuine Aaricots verts. 

I wish I could report that some of the 
noise was the sound of angry patrons 
protesting against the flouting of every 
principle of good eating, but the patrons 
were as docile as lambs. 

“Bad taste leads to crime.” But in 
this country, it is not so much bad taste 
as the docility with which mediocrity is 
accepted that leads to the commercial- 
ized vice of serving bad food. One has 
only to listen to a discussion of dining 
in America to realize that the public 
taste is far better than the quality of 
public food would indicate. But in this, 
as in more crucial matters, Americans 
combine a marvelous talent for grousing 
in public with a capacity that passes be- 
lief for taking what is offered in pub- 
lic. In dining, as in politics, they choose 
what seems to them the better of two 
bad dishes, thereby insuring that, next 
time, both dishes will be worse. 

In almost an} eating place in France, 
one can, or could, get good food, well 
cooked. This was the delightful end- 
product of a long tradition of good 
cooking, in turn the result of a long 
tradition of demanding good food, up- 
held by who knows how many explo- 
sions of French temper set off by lapses 
from the norm. American cooking, at 
its best, is also excellent. But Americans, 
lacking the sanction and support of tra- 
dition—which they scorn, anyway—as- 
sume that what they eat, like what they 
see and listen to, is something for which 





hey have no re sponsibility and over 
which they have no control. When they 

} ! likely ¢ 
which is likely to 


good food 


turn up in very unlikely places, for the 


rood cook with a sense of honor often 


é i 


purs 
they regard it not as their due but as a 


special dispensation, And given their 


es his art in an obscure kitchen— 


passtvity, so it 1s, 

This passivity is, I'm sure, partly the 
effect of bad cooking. For there is noth- 
ing more boring or frustrating than a 
bad meal, involving as it does not only 
the actual horror of the food itself but 
contemplation of the waste and despoil- 
ation of what was originally good and 
promising material. Frustration long 
drawn out enervates the spirit, and, in 
the end, renders its victims so helpless 
that they are not only incapable of pro- 
testing against bad food but of denying 
that what they get is “what the people 
want.” 

One can only hope that someday 
someone will throw a blue plate at a 
restaurant keeper's head. It might re- 
lease the pent-up energies of a people 
who always expect too much and in- 
variably demand too little. Yours for 
the revulsion. 


HE SHORTER FICTIONS, most 
Ter them fantasies, of E. M. For- 
ster, hitherto hard to come by in this 
country, have now been brought out in 
“The Collected Tales of E. M. Forster” 
(Knopf, $2.75). 

As Lionel Trilling says in his excel- 
lent study of Forster, the two stories 
which are not fantasies, The Road to 
Colonus and The Eternal Moment, en- 
dure best and are of particular interest 
because they contain in embryo the 
themes, symbols, and ideas of Forster's 
five novels; the others are not wholly 
satisfying, though they sometimes have 
wit or point or charm. 

They are, moreover, uneven in con- 
ception and execution. The Other Side 
of the Hedge is definitely a failure on 
both counts, The Machine Stops, a 
“counterblast to one of the heavens of 
H. G. Wells,” is heavy-handed and too 
long. 

But stories like Other Kingdom, The 
Curate’s Friend, and The Celestial Om- 
nibus, particularly the first, in which a 


young girl escapes her conventional h 
band and his world by fleeing into 
i turning into a 

ed me. All of them a: 
nicely turned and well-placed darts | 
e hide. Aside from 
ey yield the limited but special 
from watching the 


beech wood anc 


bin ' 
have always pleas 


the bourgeois 


th : 
rete 
gets 
formal experimental 
than the final formal performances oj 


his ¥ 


ure one 


an artist wh» seems to enjoy 
I shouldn’t label such stories su: 

reading, because summer reading 

conventional sense bores me. Still, t 

should be very appropriate for a r 

in the precarious embrace of a hamm 

slung from two presumably sta 

nd suspended between an earth and 4 

sky which will presumably keep ¢! 

appointed places. 


The other day, my favorite ra 
columnist, John Crosby, reported an in- 
novation on the air—a new kind 
two-part singing in which one singer 
handled the lower notes and another 
tock care of the higher reaches. Wat 
till Petrillo hears about it. Before we 
know it, singers will be assigned their 
octaves, and broadcasters will have t 
hire two or more singers for each song 
or pay for standbys for all notes above 
or below the union scale. 


Two correspondents have remind 
me that “The Wings of the Dove” 
now available in the Modern Libra 
Which is fine—but it doesn’t exact 


fill my bill for an inexpensive editi 
of all the works of Henry James. 


The Crucial Problem 


PATRIOTISM OR PEACE? By Ad 
de Hegedus. Charles Scribner's So 


$3. 


HIS is an excellent book, brillian 
written; unfortunately, its title 


incorrect, and so is its conclusion. Pa 
triotism is not the antithesis of peace 
—unless we substitute, for love of coun- 
try, love of more and more country, 4s 
Haldane’s “patriots” do. The antithes's 
of peace is war, and whoever chooses 
this alternative may be either a fool o: 
a scoundrel, but certainly no patriot 
The jacket tells us that the author 
comes of a family with a title four hus- 
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equal validity in life of “joy, irony, 
tr 1 faith 


aa Luy L itll 
This is not an easy doctrine, with its 
insistence on the ambiguities of life, its 


risky demand that we seek meaning 


first and security second—or last 
Writers who are obsessed with the chaos 
the book’s 
can still be 


Doctrinaire 


of our time will sneer at 


assertion that meaning 


wrought from existence. 
thinkers will snort at its injunction to 
reconcile irreconcilables—"right” and 
— 


here. Concocters of busty best-sellers 


are not only used: symbolically 


will not even bother about it. 

But it will be a continual source of 
inspiration and illumination to those 
who have loved Lewis Carroll and 
Moliére, Tolstoy and Hemingway, Cer- 
vantes and Robert Dostoevsky 


and Herman Melville, Shakespeare and 


Frost, 


Chaucer; to those who want to write 
from feeling and living for the delight 
and enrichment of more than a coterie; 
and to those who, writers or not, are 
absorbed in the process by which men 
“gain their minute of composure and 
just a breath of confidence for the long 
ion of composings that is stay- 
CHARLES G. BOLTE 


succes 


ng alive. 


Robert Schumann 

ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
Robert Schumann. Edited by Konrad 
Wolff. Translated by Paul Rosenfeld. 
Pantheon Press. $3.75. 


HE later reputations of the domi- 
nant nineteenth-century music crit- 


ics—Hector Berlioz, Robert Schumann, 
Eduard Hanslick, and George Bernard 
Shaw—form a collection of curious and 
depressing stories. Berlioz has been sys- 
tematically misrepresented; Hanslick has 
been systematically vilified; and Shaw 
has been systematically ignored; while 
Schumann, conversely, has been syste- 
matically overpraised. 

Schumann alive was regarded by 
many of his contemporary purveyors of 
musical culture as an irresponsible, per- 
haps even dangerous, radical. But Schu- 
mann dead was taken up and almost 
deified in Germany as the ideal critic. 
German musical hegemony leaves little 
room for an outside opinion; the cor- 
rect view of Schumann the critic was 
impressed on the musical world, 
one may safely say that for seventy years 
it has not been seriously challenged. The 
present edition has inspired a rash of 


and 


Journey 


Between this and that other country 
is neither barricade nor sentry. 


Plausible under elm and maple 
past the train window move the people, 


no foreign air in face or clothing, 
nothing to warn me, nothing, nothing— 


no signboard’s word to tell me whether 
this is one country or the other. 


Yet once arrived, without confusion 
I move expertly through the station: 


no stranger whom the traffic vexes, 
I can evade the trucks and taxis: 


sure-footed sleepwalker, I saunter 
across the park, see without wonder 


the War Memorial, the benches, 
familiar sun, familiar branches. 


I wait the proper bus, and waiting 
hear my name called in sudden greeting— 


and find my own responses come 
apt in the local idiom, 


CONSTANCE CARRIER 
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articles in the American musical pre: 
all chanting his praise and den 
strating that the process Of glorify 
is a continuing one. 

However, the “correct” view can he 


maintained only by those who neg 
to wade through the bulk of Schuma 
reviews: the famous pieces on Cho 
Berlioz, and 
everybody, but they afford only an 


Brahms are known 
complete, though not uncharacterist 
picture. The reviews of hundreds of { 
gotten compositions by scores of for. 
gotten composers are necessary to 
rect and complete that picture. 

Schumann’s most characteristic crit. 
ical reaction—to which attention 
occasionally been called—was a tend 
toward overpraise. Besides being natura 
with him, this tendency was also part! 
the manifestation of the particular cr 
ical hobby-horse Schumann rode. | 
itself, a hobby-horse is nothing 
remembers at once Berlioz and the 
poggiatura, Hanslick and Brahms, S! 
and Wagner, while the critic wit! 
any hobby-horse is apt to be a critic 
nothing on (or in) his mind. The 
ference is that Schumann was riding 
dogma having little to do with mus 
and one for which we can have onl; 
jaundiced regard today. Schumann » 
an active pan-German and spent 
entire critical career urging on, for the 
greater glory of German music, ever 
English, German, Dutch, and Danis 
nonentity who showed any promis: 
whatsoever; while at the same time he 
tended to regard anything that came ou! 
of France (with the conspicuous excep 
tion of Berlioz, too great a figure to | 
ignored), Italy (above all), and 
Vienna (although he tried, unsucces 
fully, to move his journal there) as : 
bad influence on German music 
proved differently. 

Schumann also had, I fear, a mus! 
soul, of a sort particularly distasteful 
today. In any event, his prose does no: 
survive its period very successfully; * 
gushes, endlessly. We find in it none of 
the crispness and élan which make Ber. 
lioz and Shaw, writing about forgotten 
people and events of fifty and a !} 
dred years ago, still scandalously © 
able. Schumann’s use of the Datid 
bindler must be regarded as an expres 










] 
, 


sion of this mushy quality, which I (ak 
to represent the feebler elements 


} 


high German romanticism, althoug) © 








mann, 
torially 
a thin, 
disemk 
clares 

far as | 
compo: 
obsesse 
which ‘ 
ical shy 
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ee tic presentation of criticism can 
. done brilliantly, as Berlioz has 
strated. 
annot be denied that Schumann 
erfectly sincere and completely 
: t in his opinions; indeed, this is 
schun : é 


mus - one aspect of his work to retair 
claim on our affections 
what he considered sham and 
nally brought | ; 
of being blun 


ing particular havoc among the 


es OF for = a a , an 
F ung virtuoso piano junk being 

ify f ) 1 | ‘ "'y 

5 ih 1 out by the mile by the Thalbergs 


zernys. He did encourage, to the 


ristic cr e hie ahilit ars 
yf his abilities, such ) 

ention ’ . 

apg ; as came within his pan-Germanic 


;; and along with G 


hh} { NI } + 2 ymin + 
hbach, Norbert Burgmiiller, Ver- 


© 
ri 


and Franz, he did introduce Ber- 
, Chopin, and Brahms to Germany. 
tempting to lay to estim 
influence is somewhat difh- 


rary 


but it was 





igandists have represente 
lly, his position 
2 re; but of all 
1. The s century, he is prol 


esting intrinsically, and the 


os 2 pag ce if 
visibly qgarea by tne pas age or 
lave oO . 
nal ry ! ¢ - 
— ihe present volume Oi selections 
spent - °. welt _ . t smarcle 
i from Schumann's criticisms is obviously 


ended to perpetuate the mythical 
i 4 


[ 


as = 
dic rather 


Schumann among the lay pu 





in afford a representative conspectus 
the work of the actual Schumann. It 
ne tim 1 " 1 5 

a in excellent example of what I would 


at cam t ' 5 , re ee 
ill perversion by editorial malpractice 





famous pieces on the famous com- 


12 ; 1 . a ] , > thi 
5 er3 are included; the equally enthu- 

» at siastic pieces on the gentry who fell by 
wunNnsuc 


the wayside, as well as the characteristic 
e as 
here) as ‘es on the contemporary virtuoso 
— erature, are ignored t for a 
~~ le ~ —y 
ae Lachner, Czerny) tucked away at the 
— end. For the uncritical amateur 
se dos 


exce 


p 
token representation (Gade, 


enthu- 
nas siast, the book may have some value; for 
essfully ‘B the reader genuinely interested in Schu- 
| it none oF 
make Ber- 


t forgott 


mann, it cannot be recommended. Edi- 
torially, the book is a genuine curiosity: 
a thing of snippets and clippings and 
disemboweled The editor 
clares that “the edition is complete as 
far as Schumann’s writings on the great 
composers is concerned,’ but he was so 
sessed with the notion that anything 
which could be regarded as merely top- 
ical should be expunged that even the 


ind a } torsos. de- 
ously 


he Dat 


an expres 
hich I tak 
lement 


thoug? 











notices printed in something like their 
original shape are full of excisions. 


heed 


Occasionally, he condescends to 


} te } = 

the cuts, Dut tust as frequentiy he fa1ls 
Lather: PP ¢ “ > + 

to bother; so Only a page-Dy-pag ymmi- 


parison with the 


where and what has been eliminated 





1 77 Araverie! 1, _ » r 
ter (1877), previously the only one, and 





still the only omplete one in English. 


rison of the two shows t! 


>) - ” ‘” ’ as t ‘ ” . , 
Rosenfeld’s “translation” is nothing but 
> +e nae . aA P mmrnns tler +] 
Ritter patched, and frequently little 
I ] 
patched at that. Schumann's prefa { 
tha ¢ te r > + c 
e sca 1 quotations from letter 
not included in Ritter—perhaps twenty 


pages in all—are indeed newly 
lated; but everything else is 
sion, and concerns itself largely with 
yle, not sense. 

CHARLES B. FARRELI 
New Horizons 
ON UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
An Historical Approach. By James B 
Conant. Yale University Press. $2. 


RESIDENT CONANT has become 


} 


a distinguished educator. But we 
should remember that before he became 


} » wrath 
aeais win 


} 1 : t t 
how vest (O instil the spirit 
t 


Oo 
into men who are to 





lawyers, iticians, busimess 
men—i in short, except 
the young men who are to form our 
army of scientists. The object, that of 


nal-in ~ ecienc chy AMF e Familia 
making non-science students familiar 
is not new; 
: 
does 


the method proposed, however, 


r + ole Lh, fallan faenili borer 
not aitogenner fOLOW a familiar pattern. 
F. r 


a d 
of Chicago started “survey courses” in 
science for non-science students, and the 
' adopted by many colleges 
throughout the country. the 
texts prepared for use in such “outlines” 
to the 
proved 
had 50 me 


Some of 


91 r 


show refreshing sparks, but, up 
. 
ve not 


present, such courses ha 
+ sc > > J 
conspicuous successes. Ha 


, 
— 


















ex] ¢ 1 these outlines, I have 
come to the sad clusion that the ex- 
cellence of a text is no measure of Ww 
essfully it can be ipplied in lecture 

a iboratory work 
Dr. Conant’s book is not a “c 


aet 15 1y Of S€v i case nisto 5 

—of how a few s itists ‘stumbled 

po we ee : i. 

hroug s of eous obs 

tions ine j ex ) m is intr ~ 
, 4 ] e a + ha : . 

Ana © 1s | 1 fo snout, He x 
at s the bo were it not for the 





arcer-thought tha ere may be many 
, » between boo 1d classroom. I 
i! id tat Dr. ( int ¢ Ne 
,. 
(or ¥ tea he course at Harvard 
YW i ave to be patient for another 
ar rf ) ror tne p $< t W 1 
: 
Dr. Co CW n bted vish us 
ihe ise h ries studie Al with 
e lives and activities of a few t 
standing men of the seven and 
eig 2 Centuries, when experimental 
work was relatively simple, and ef 
fore re easily understood by the l|ay 
nas lan tae scientin i V $ y 
day. With much deta and with em 
shasis on pr h had to be 
i ! 
vercome. the F Ro ; va 
with the pressure exerted by =a 


elt 
electric Dattery, of Lavoisier and com- 
vive a among ther are strate 

Selections are made with an eve to 
ringing Out certain comman attributes 








~ a sacle - = 4 
nake a ba eter, and the 
; 

of the air pump; new concepts, 
C > - ¢ he > > 4 1 
Ss 1 as © substitution of the idea that 
nature abhors a vacuum” by the con 
cept that air exerts pressure: and difficul- 
ties of experimentation. An attemr $ 
~ t a - ! ! 
made—but rather cautiously explored 


hroughout the book, Dr. Conant 


~ > ’ sa? _ »- 

lakes if Clear that he is not much in- 
A fe oe Sees oo 
erested add 9 the store of scic 
oe Bsn] 

tice knowledge which the student may 
posse 5, OUL father tO gZiving na 


objec 


,) ' 


t least, he has carried 


a 

out admirably. And such attempts as 
. s 

this distinguished chemist makes here 
Itipli for, to take one 

example of paramount importance, our 

statesmen in Washington, who have to 

ie . ‘aged ter 

deal with the disposal of the atom 


bomb, show, on the whole, 


an abysmal 





170 
enorance Of anything approaching’ the and thoucht are here distilled in his 
f cal scien I them—and own words by Raissa Maritain, whom 
other the book by Conant ( if led he brought into the church. She does 
with Hecht’s “Explaining the Atom’) not conceal or edulcorate any of his 
ould reveal new horizons aspects. Léon Bloy believed literally the 
BENJAMIN HARROW Gospel truth that wealth is sin. Others 
have said that property is theft and the 
& Ts rofit motive degradin > makes us 
A Disturbing Tribe ' agenenng: — ts 
ae sae Bee fecl as Christ felt it, with the irre- 
PILGRIM Ol THE ABSOLUTE: ahd : .s 
sistible power of a spiritual revelation. 
LEON BLOY. Selections by R 4 
LUV ft) oeiections Dy \dissa so l t 
M I ‘thy But though he had espoused poverty, he 
Maritain ntroduction by Jacques 
hy Jacqu finds no joy in his wedded life with h nef. 
Mar Pantheon Books. $3.50. 
He curses those who keep him in the 
HE church is one, and legion. blessed state of utter destitution. 
There is a conventional and vapid And his abuse is unmeasured, espe- 
Catholicism the simpering pa nted cially his abuse of his fellow-Catholics. 


plaster statue 


There is 


also a fre 


“Never has there been anything as hate- 
ful, as completely abominable as our 


s of the St. Sulpice Quarter. 


e, ieee: paradoxical 


form of faith, mystic and quasi-rebel- Catholic world today.” Not merely the 
lious, at times prophetic and even apoc- Conservatives of the Maurras-Franco 
alyptic, with touches of Milton, but school, who “dream of a restoration in 
also of Byron, Carlyle, and Nietzsche. which a watchdog’s kennel would be 


To this strange brood, belong the Lost offered to Our Lord Jesus Christ,” but 
Leader, Lamennais; the Satanic dandy, the Sisters, whose orphanages are sweat- 
Barbey d’Aurevilly; Louis Veuillot, at shops, ‘Society Monsignori” like Msgr. 
least for his virulence; Huysmans, Bolo, the Assumptionist Fathers for 
Claudel, Péguy, Bernanos; in Spain, their politics, Cardinal Richard for his 
Unamuno. Baudelaire would fit admir- wealth, Benedict XV for his neutrality. 
ably, if only he had not stated so defi- When the flower of Catholic aristocracy 
nitely, right to the end, that he was not perished in the Charity Bazaar con- 


a believer. B 
est, 
stantly hove 


and excommunication; 


ensant 


bien t 


is, the unthinking 


is Pascal. 


Léon Bloy let out a yell 
“At last! Served them 


flagration, 
of delight: 
right!"” 
How can we reconcile this vitriolic 
abuse with Christian charity? Veuillot 
too had sneered at the ‘Charitans.” 


ack of them all, and great- 
A disturbing tribe, con- 
between beatification 
the terror of the 
that 


ring 


s, the right thinking, 
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that rigorous chastisement is the h ighe 
form of love. A perilous method. Bi 
favorite book 
pb ie scurrilous an: 
e Edouard Drumont. But Drumor 
too, claimed to be a good Catholic, a 
his tone is exactly the same as Bloy 


in his { Salvation Is of th 
Jews,’ 


Semit 


Bernanos still admires the author 
“Jewish France.” 
“As time does not exist for God, t 


inexplicable victory of the Marne ; 
have been dectded by the very hum): 
prayer of a little girl who will not b 
born for another two centuries.’ E 
dently Bloy does not try to make sens 
He knows it and revels in it. With him 
as with Paul, Tertullian, Pascal, 
own master Hello, and even 
heretics like Reinhold Niebuhr, the m 
tery of the Cross is scandal, foolishne: 
absurdity, paradox. “Revelation 
lackluster firmament obscured by mou 
tains of sinister clouds from whence « 
casionally darts forth, only at once 
withdraw, the very tip of the arms o! 
lightning.” 
which I have, but an extremely pecul 
kind of faith, of which I am utter! 
destitute. If the second essential Com 
mandment be “Love thy neighbor,” 
Charity be greater even than Faith an 
Hope, then it will be hard to give the 


1 
learn 


15 


name of Christian to this tortured anory 


man, belching forth volcanic abu 
lighting fitfully our darkness with 
glare which is not of heaven. 

ALBERT GUERARD 









































Of such was Léon Bloy. whose life Léon Bloy assunes, like Torquemada, 
MOTION PICTURES | STAGE PLAY 

cobumemeiunineias — | — 
MANHATTAN BRONX “A very funny MAX GORDON presents 
aeeeeamaaie ai NO W CASTLE HILL play, brilliantly 
ALHAMBRA CHESTER . d 
eeamnue FORDHAM written, acte 
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Why not call us today so that we can 
further discuss this profitable possi- 
bility with you. 


BArclay 7-1066 


All this requires, not faith, 
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ion Is of Music HAGGIN 
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| 1 
Cathol O BEGIN at last to catch up on 


¢ as B the books that have piled up, and 
e auth egin with the finest of the lot, Dame 
| Smyth's “Impressions That Re- 

for God. ined” (Knopf; $5): This book, 
Marne ginally published in 1919, is the first 
very talment of the memoirs of the fa- 
will is woman composer wh died in 
buries.” ] {4, Born in 1858, one of the typical 
as ge family of an English major-gen- 
With } | who was antagonistic to her musical 
Pascal nations, she went to study music in 
areas Leipzig. There her remarkable personal 
a Soe s won her the intimate friend- 


ities 


wir, the of the families who dominated the 


foolish: ul life of the city, including the 
lation zogenbergs, those friends of Brahms 
od by m ) are always mentioned in program- 


es, and in whose home in fact she 

Brahms and got to know him well 
ugh to write a chapter on him that 
full-dress biog- 


1 whence 
at on 
the arms « 


$, not fait 


f +} 


ter than any of the 


“apne shies. Nor was it, of course, only 
_—er Brahms but almost all the musical greats 
yanPlgge 1e time—Clara Schumann, Joachim, 
ential Cor rieg, Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein, Levi— 
eighbor, it she heard, met, observed, and de- 
n Faith andi scribes. 
to give Nor is it only musical folk that she 


rtured ar tes about with such keen perception, 


anic abusehumor, and verve, The book begins 

ess wit with delightful chapters about her fam- 

—her mother, for example, whose 

py vn point of view tended to obscure 

___ hat of the other person—so much so 

at we often chaffed her about her 

 ————. » of relating a conversation: ‘So he 

id something or other, and I said mot 

nts t all, that’s where you're quite wrong. 

'" Later there are equally fine chap- 

NAY on her English friends. And 

N KANIN fproughout there are the observations on 

yay CH 4 nusic, Of the caliber of her remark 
\ir-Cond 


out Wagner's “having written operas 
e length of which always seemed to 
> artistically arrogant—a wilful ignor- 
ng of the limits set by nature to human 
receptivity. But Wagner is, among other 
hings, the greatest hypnotizer the world 
has ever seen, and for the hypnotize 
time does not exist.” 


| DEPT. 


uct 
ing 
In striking contrast to all this sharp- 
less Of perception, vivacity of mind, 
om and vitality of literary style is the color- 
essness of Bruno Walter's mind, the 
labbiness of his translated writing in 
s autobiography, “Theme and Varia- 


ions” (Knopf; $5). The mere 


ns. 


: 
bSi- 


factual 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 224 By mr ¥. 
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petition with Mr. X. At the end of the competition, T4e Nation 
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PECIAL NOTICE! This is 


the second ¢ 


puzzle man will be selected on the basis 
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ACROSS 


Varga-girl’s boyfriend in Schehera- 


zade’s tale? (8, 6) 


Pours out when the act ends. (7) 
Takes more margin in depres- 
sions. (7) 


A hang-over isn’t much use on dark 
days. (6) 

Stoop and eat out of them. 
Twin beds are commonly stolen. (7) 
Makes organic footnotes. ( 
Dairy account. (5) 

Dear to the editor. (7) 

_ recommends several glasses each 
day. (8 


(8) 
ly s 


5) 


53) 

Dry up! (6) 

He comes out of a big lane. (7) 

He makes wharf decay. (7) 
Pavement on the road that Dante 
walked? (4, 10) 


DOWN 


Novel in which the baby slept? (9) 
It’s short and conical. (7) 

Tinny note for nobody. (9) 
Turkey and Syria are near this. (4) 
Poohbah claimed to be descended 
from such an atomic globule. (10) 
Well-known passage by Forster. (5) 





fF six puz 


of letters se re] puzzie-solving readers. } 
7 Examine the thread in peace. (7) 
8 Is twice worshipped. (4) 
. « : , 
13 Strange, but in Germany food comes 
last. (10) 
15 When he loses his head, he lives 
here. (9) 
16 The price of frills? (9) 
18 Any one of a Shakespearean quar- 
tet. (7) ; : 
20 Rapid movement in scores of things. 


(7) 
Ss) 
(4) 
’s not easy to get a hundred the 
first thing! (5) 

nm th . - } 
On the verge of collapse. 


—_—_—— 2 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Neo. 223 
ACROSS ALPHABETS @ MEATS a 
BULLION 1 TACTICS rzC; @ AL- 
BINO SORE 3 MISSIVES; 16 ABSENT: 
18 CAPONE; 20 UNSOLVED: 23 DIRK: & 
BUREAU; 25 RAM; 28 NEEDLES: 20 RAI 
MENT; 30 ABUSE; 3i REDUNDANT 
DOWN :—1 AMBIT: 2 PALACES: 8 ANI 
MATIONS; #4 ENNOBLES 5 SATINS ‘ 
MACE 7 ADIPOSE 8 SUSPECTED; 16 
ABSOLUTION 18 MACEDONIA if IN 
TERRED ’ PARVED Zi VERBENA; 2 
GURSAR; 33 MOTET, 27 FLUB 


i \ h it Ofte is interesting at 
es, as are th on discussions of 

Ma thods and _ results 

Oricicr ones Ol other conductor > hi 


singers’ and players’ performances. But 


i 


even the factual record is often sketch 
cloudy, and incomplete; for men like 
Walter have had experiences which 
td provide fascinating material for a 
book, but which they consider it neces- 

to be tactful about; and Walter 
c ively tactful: there is, for exam- 
not a word about Furtwingler—his 
performances before 1933, his behavior 
after 1933, about which Walter un- 


doubtedly has Opinions. 


Tact may be the right word for Szi- 
geti's omission of Arthur Judson from 


his “With Strings Attached’ (Knopf 
$4); but a less pleasant word would 
have to be used for his inclusions in 
that chaos of pretentious ‘‘reminiscences 
and reflections"—the profusion of 


names dragged in for a purpose. Thus, 

Kreisler was playing a concerto by 
Mozart (that ‘supreme internationalist 
and equalitarian in art,’ as Olin Downes 
felicttously put it) = 


Film Notes 


HE UNFAITHFUL” comes out 
ye inadequately premeditated 
divorce and even suggests that a cuck- 
old should try to understand and for- 
give his wife's adultery. It does not 
suggest, however, that Ae should ask 
her forgiveness for his far more con- 
temptible failure to discipline his jeal- 
ousy. And it dresses up what might have 
been good and plain, if rather imma- 
ture, drama in some of the most super- 
fluous plot-complications in years. 

“Ivy” is an unusually ornate melo- 
drama about an Edwardian murderess; 
it stars Joan Fontaine, who pops her 
eyes, coarsens her jaw, and wears her 
elegant clothes very effectively. The real 
star is whoever was chiefly responsible 
for the dressing, setting, lighting, and 
shooting, and that, I infer from past 
performance, is the producer, William 
Cameron Menzies. 

“Moss Rose” is also English-turn-of- 
the-century, ornate, and about murder. 
It is not by a good deal as good of its 
kind as “Ivy.” But Peggy Cummins is 
famishingly pretty; and Ethyl Barry- 
more, in an even sillier role, has mo- 
ments when her sardonic slip shows, 
and others of such pure, gentle splendor 
that they make Gainsborough look like 
Varga. JAMES AGEE 


BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? | 


Choose your own and save 25%. Order any 
book you wast. Pay ‘or if efter you cet it. 
Receive 25% credit on ifs price. Do this four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply piace your first order now. 


BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-2 
578 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 








CIGARS 








ACCENT ON YOU 


Rare smoked. 
your name, 


with personalized cigars. 
Cellophane printed with 


product, etc. 


Does wonders for you socially and in 
business. For executives, salesmen, clubs, 
parties, etc. 

Three sample cigars and details FREE 
1f requested on business stationery or 
sent to anyone for 10¢ 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
East Orange 1, N. J. 
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TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED. 


Plays, stories, novels, criticisms, rewrite in- 
structions; low rates, prompt del 


livery. 
“MANUSERVICE,” 109 East 153rd St. 
MElrose 5-4993. 


HELP WANTED 


Teacher Wanted. THE MODERN 
SCHOOL at Stelton, N. J., seeks a recent 
graduate with a musical background. Being 
small, the school offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to become an educator 
while working small children. Alexis 
C. Ferm, Principal. 
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RESORTS 
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North Catskills ¢ Greene County « New York 
A Unique Venture in Hospitality 

More than a resort — its cultural and homelike 

charm ts different. Small, tnformal, yet dictinet ve 

with high standards. 200-acre estate. 2200 ft. high, 

Swimming, veried athletic recreational facilities 

ternational menus of superior quality. Reason 


able rates 


Open Decoration Day thru September 
Reduced Rates in June-September 


The Home of MR. & MRS. KARL D. HESLEY 
Jewett, New York © Telephone: Jewett 52) 


Write ter Brochure . Make Reaereetions * 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OP NAL L YEAR — FOR ADULTS 
rly 5ul-acre Macy estate fn ¢ 
the Sky.’ Luxurious reoms, m 
s. Tennis courts, handball, badmi 
¢ Swimming sun pavilion. Horseback rie¢ 
Golf course near Delicious food. Easy transporta | 
mnerican-Jewish cooking, Attractive rates | 
For reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Fells, N. Y 
Telephone Tannersville 299 


$ 
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A picturesque Estate... 

Diversified Bock and Music Library 
Swimming Pool. . Golf i 

An Adult Resort 45 miles from N. Y. C. 


emma TEL. HIGHLAND MILLS 3075 J | 








From 


WESTERN VIEW FARM 


high in the Connectieut Hills, you can return sonnet, | 
glowing and invigorated, and with happy memor 
the warm hospitality of an Inn which is in its Twenty- 
eighth seascn under the same ownership- management 
| 
| 





Rates per person: $12.00 a day, $70.00 a week 


TED OHMER 


Tel. : 





New Milford, Connecticut New Milford 440 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





BUSINESS PROPOSITION of interest 
to physician, M.D: astrologer, under 50 
years, must speak French. Box 1728, 


c/o The Nation. 
FARMS & ACREAGE 


FAMOUS MEMBER of Metropolitan 
Opera wants quick sale of his 100 acre 
farm; easy distance of Tanglewood; 7-room 
salt box; bath: electric; fireplace; artesian 
well; view; one room studio; plantation 
evergreens; privacy; partly furnished; pos- 
session ‘immediate. $7,000 total price. 
BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 











GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developers 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y 
Tel 2515 M. 


[“Cinceton Advertising Rates 
74¢ A LINE (SIX WORDS) 
Minimum three lines 
Box No. counted as three words 


Classified Display $7.39 per inch 


Attractive Discounts for Multiple Insertions 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street New Verk City ~ 
BArclay 7-1066 


























The Fieldstone 


On Round Isicnd Lake 


A place cf unexcelled beauty and 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York 
ALL SPORTS IN SEASON 
MONROE, N. ¥ Phone 796° 


HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 


ST ANFORDVILLE NEW se: 
90 miles from N. Y. via N. Y. Central 


Charming lake and countryside, rustic surroundings 
Beautifu a 
| 
i 
| 
' 











Bathing, boating, fishing, other sports. 
walks. Excellent American cuisine. Ideal for vacat 
and weekends. 

Adults «+ Rate: $50 


RESERVE EARLY 
GRETE POPPER Tel. Stanfordville 2931 








CHILDREN’S CAMP 


rWALTELL HOUSE o™ssar=” 


MT. BETHEL, PA. Bangor 6273 
VACATION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Modern farm hotel combined with progressiv: 
children’s camp. 75 miles from New York 
All rooms with private bath. Meat. poultry 





Rates: — Adults $65 Week — Children $50 Week 








dairy products and vegetables from the wi 


N Y.: Elfa Frankel, 241 East (Sth St. LE 2.5864 





CIGARETTES 





CIGARETTES—Popular brands, minimum 
3 cartons Price $1.45 per carton, postpaid. 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 


ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 
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